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Theological Education at Fulton 


One hundred and ten years ago, the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church rented a block of land at Buresala 
on the Island of Ovalau to establish a small institution 
known initially as the Fiji Training Institute. It was 
established by John Fulton (Mission Superintendent) 
and Septimus Carr (Principal). Today Fulton College, an 
interdisciplinary University College registered with the 
Fiji Higher Education Commission and its Theology 
programs accredited by the South Pacific Association 
of Theological Schools, is located in Sabeto, Nadi, just 
10 kilometres from Nadi International Airport. The 
story of the intervening years is as follows. 

Beginnings at Buresala 

John Fulton believed that the education of indigenous 
workers was an important part of mission and the 
greatest contribution expatriates could make to the 
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mission of the church.^ Consequently, the first Seventh-day Adventist 
Fijian Church Council in November 1903 decided to develop the 
Fiji Training Institute. It was an ambitious development for a newly- 
established organisation comprising just 150 members in four churches.^ 
It is interesting to note that the decision came after the year when John 
Fulton was based at Avondale College, where he was translating books 
into Fijian. Seventh-day Adventists considered Avondale College as the 
model training school, thanks to the influence of the Adventist visionary, 
Ellen White.^ Her approach to education was holistic, with a focus on 
four key dimensions of education: spiritual, mental, physical and social. 
''Such an education provides more than mental discipline; it provides 
more than physical training. It strengthens the character, so that truth 
and uprightness are not sacrificed to selfish desire or worldly ambition.”"^ 



Although the church was initially based at Suvavou, a 276-acre property 
at Buresala on the island of Ovalau was selected as the site for the new 
Training Institute.^ This would provide land for not only the teaching, 
but also for activities associated with the holistic approach to education 
and a farm to develop sustainability. 
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In 1905, Fulton’s house from Suvavou was dismantled and shipped to 
the new site, where it was reassembled and converted into two houses, 
one for Fulton, the superintendent of the Mission, and one for Carr, 
the principal of the institution.^ In addition, eight native houses were 
provided, with one for the printing press, one for supplies and six for 
students.^ 

The Fiji Training Institute opened later in 1905 as an industrial school with 
ten students.^ Fulton, with his first-hand experience of life at Avondale, 
and S. W Carr, a recent graduate from Avondale College, would have 
ensured that the philosophy of Adventist education outlined above was 
embedded in the curriculum and culture of the new institution. Sales of 
farm produce were expected to have the institute self-supporting in a 
short period of time. In 1908, a women’s residence was added, boosting 
capacity to 40 students,^ with 30—^including nine women—attending. 
Visitors to the institution commented that the place was ‘‘a model of 
neatness and a credit to the Seventh-day Adventist Mission.”^^ 

As in other missionary societies where Christianity had been 
established—Samoa, Tonga and Fiji—the students of the Fiji Training 
Institute were commissioned to serve the Seventh- day Adventist 
Church, with many becoming pioneer missionaries in the western 
regions of the South Pacific.^^ For example, at the end of 1907, S. W. 
Carr, the first principal, and Peni Tavodi, one of the first students, 
became the first Adventist missionaries to Papua New Guinea.^^ Their 
hoUstic and generaUst education proved invaluable in this task. Due to 
the partitioning of the territory of British Papua,^^ the first Adventist 
mission station was a rubber plantation at Bisiatabu, on the Sogeri 
highlands, near the start of the Kokoda trail. 

Thus the Adventist Church joined the other mission organisations in 
building a missionary school in the Pacific to train indigenous workers. 
Adventists, because of their emphasis on holistic education and lifestyle. 
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added health education to the typical curriculum of basic theology with 
an industrial or agricultural bent.^"^ Such education was appropriate for 
pioneer missionaries, who were expected to be "‘"jacks of all trades’ ... 
skilled in agriculture, building, education, evangelism, health, literacy, 
and ministry.”^^ However, unlike many of the trends elsewhere in the 
colony, the Fiji Training Institute offered education for aU—chiefly or 
villager, male or female, single or married—regardless of ethnicity^^ or 
religious background. 

Students from the Fiji Training Institute commenced a number of village 
schools, attached to congregations throughout the country.^® The impact 
of this was to increase the demand for education among both church 
and community members. Consequently, teacher training programs 
were commenced in conjunction with three schools: Navuso, Wainibuka 
(1924); Samabula, Suva (1927); and Vatuvonu, Vanua Levu (1939). 


Coming to Korovou, Tailevu 

By the late 1930s three significant challenges confronted Adventist 
Education in Fiji. The first was the changing educational environment,^^ 
with the government expanding its influence. New requirements were 
introduced for teacher training, whereby teachers were expected to have 
practical teaching experience. No longer could the church just consider 
its needs in the training of prospective employees,^^ assuming that every 
worker was a teacher. They now had to ""conform to the crown”.^^ The 
second challenge was the need to consolidate and develop resources. 
The church found difficulty in adequately staffing similar programs at 
the multiple institutions of Buresala, Samabula, Navuso and Vatuvonu.^^ 
The third challenge was the change in population. While Suva continued 
to develop as the new capital, the church continued to grow on Viti 
Levu. This growth raised the concern about the centrality of the campus 
to its market and the ease of access for people to the Buresala property. 
Consequently, the church made a decision^^ to establish ""a new training 
school that [would] fuUy serve both Fijian and Indian populations ... 
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in a locality which [would] provide all that Buresala [lacked]The 
courses offered would include pastoral training, teacher training, and 
technical instruction. There would also be Indian and Fijian primary 
schools.^^ The church intended that this new institution would be the 
Avondale of the Pacific,^^ enabling Pacific Island students to be trained 
in the Pacific Islands in an environment that would resemble more their 
future working conditions. 



Fu/ton College in Tailevu 

In 1940, a lease property of around 400 acres, just 32 miles from Suva,^^ 
was purchased from Arnold KeUar. The Buresala Training Institute 
ceased operation at the end of 1939.^® 


Under the direction of Arthur Dyason, construction of the new 
campus, including the dismantling, transporting and reassembly of 
buildings from Buresala and Navuso, was carried out in the latter half 
of 1940^^ by a gang of forty: 30 students and 10 staff and spouses.^^ 
The institution officially opened 28 April 1941.^^ 
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As the Church continued to grow throughout the region, a new regional 
Administrative structure, the Central Pacific Union, was created in 1949.^^ 
At this time, the church transferred Fulton Missionary School from 
the control of the Fiji Mission, changed its name to Fulton Missionary 
College, and commissioned it as the senior educational entity of the 
Central Pacific Union, providing for the denominational training needs 
of the region.^^ To mark this change of status to a College, Fulton re¬ 
organised itself into Departments and also held its first graduation in 
1949.^"^ The Theology Department was initially led by C. E. Sommerfeld. 

Becoming the senior training institution for the region led to an increase 
in the number of regional students at Fulton. This was to be of great 
benefit to the Cook Islands and French Polynesian territories of the 
Pacific who had previously struggled to secure appropriately trained 
indigenous employees.^^ Students began to arrive from Tonga, Samoa, 
the Cook Islands, Tahiti, the New Hebrides (now Vanuatu), Pitcairn 
Island, and the Gilbert and Ellice Islands (now Kiribati and Tuvalu). 
In addition to the usual Fijian teacher graduates, Tongans graduated 
in 1951, Cook Islanders in 1953, New Hebrideans (Ni Vanuatu) and 
Tahitians in 1955 and Gilbertese (i-Kiribati) and Samoans in 1958.^^ 

After the frugality of the war years 1939-1945, Fulton commenced 
a process of replacing the temporary structures with purpose-built 
facilities as time and money were available. First was a campus kitchen 
(1951), followed by a dining room (1960), combined chapel, classroom, 
library and administration block (1964), men’s residence (1975) and 
ladies’ residence (1977) as well as new staff and married student houses. 
In 1991 Kings Road was tar sealed, and the following year FEA provided 
a 24-hour electricity supply. 

As the time approached for the second renewal of the lease for the 
land on which the college was built, negotiations commenced between 
Fulton College and the Native Land Trust Board. Although the lease, 
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due to expire on 31 December 2004, was renewed in December 2002 
by the Native Land Trust Board for 75 years commencing 1 January 
2003, this renewal was challenged legally by the landowners. The High 
Court initially upheld the claims of the landowners,^^ and while waiting 
for the Court of Appeal, the landowners issued Fulton with an eviction 
notice.^® However, Fulton was able to gain a stay pn the eviction until 
the appeal was heard in the Court of Appeal. 

Relocation to Sabeto, Nadi 

With such serious external threats affecting the college, the church 
looked for other options whereby it would be able to provide long- 
term stability for the college’s operation. In consultation between 
the Church and Fulton College Board, a Relocation Committee was 
commissioned to explore alternative locations.^^ 

In February 2008, after consultation between the Church Officers, the 
land at Masimasi in the Sabeto valley was selected. This new property 
had a number of significant advantages over the Korovou location. 
First, it located the institution within minutes of Nadi International 
Airport, the gateway for regional students attending Fulton. Second, 
it would enable the institution to attract as well a larger day-student 
enrolment in the vibrant Ba Province. Third, it would provide improved 
infrastructure such as reliable high-speed internet for educational 
resourcing, teaching facilities with the latest technology, and opportunity 
to rebuild accommodation so as to provide individual responsibility 
within a community setting familiar to the Pacific. Last, it would enable 
the institution to rebuild on a level campus, making it easier for students 
with physical disabilities to be included. 

Some initial construction commenced in 2011. The Multipurpose Hall 
followed in 2012 and the Main Building, Student Accommodation and 
Housing in 2013. 
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By the time the issue of the legality of the lease near Korovou was 
eventually resolved by actions of both the Court of Appeal (2010) 
and the Supreme Court (2011),'^^ the church continued with its plans 
to relocate Fulton due to the significant investment already made, the 
advantages of the new property described above, the lapsing of the 
farm leases at Korovou and a desire to ensure the long-term viability of 
Fulton."^^ 



The new Tulton College campus in Sabeto, Nadi 


To commemorate the relocation, Fulton hosted an international reunion 
for alumni 4-9 December 2013. In a parallel event, a group of twenty 
students and staff walked the journey from Tailevu to Sabeto, a distance 
of 240 km. Teams of four walked for an hour (approximately 5 km) 
and then rotated. Adventist villages along the route hosted the students 
for meals and accommodation, as well as a Sabbath. As a symbol of 
continuity, the students presented the bell from Buresala to the principal 
on their arrival in Sabeto. 

The new campus was officially opened on 12 February 2014 by Dr. 
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Ted N. C. Wilson, President of the General Conference of Seventh- 
day Adventists and Ambassador Filipe Bole, Minister for Education. 
Registration commenced on 12 March with lectures commencing on 
17 March 2014. The facilities included an airconditioned library, nine 
teaching spaces accommodating between 40 and 120, a computer 
lab of 40 networked thin clients, an administration area, student 
accommodation for 120 ladies and 120 men, dining room and kitchen 
for 400, a married student village, faculty and staff village and the large 
multipurpose centre and conference room. 

Theological Education 

Throughout its history, education at Fulton has always been more than 
theological and ministerial training. The initial training at Buresala was 
more in line with the Mission Industrial Schools training students who 
would work as ministers in churches or teachers in church schools. In 
addition to this, with the relocation to Korovou, Fulton added school 
education to its program, which continued to expand according to the 
national trends culminating in Fulton introducing Form 7 in 1992. Some 
students at Fulton were entered in external exams such as the Cambridge 
Junior"^^ and the Cambridge Overseas School Certificate.^^ These were 
replaced by the NZ University Entrance in 1969^^ and later the Fiji 
School Leaving Certificate and the Fiji Form Seven Examination. As the 
Church developed other schools, the college focused more on tertiary 
education, with the secondary component eventually discontinuing in 
2002. 

Although Fulton experimented in the 1970s with some vocational 
training,"^^ its training programs typically revolved around preparing 
future employees of the Church. These included Business-accounting 
and secretarial. Education-primary and secondary and Theology. These 
developments contrasted with other Christian missions, which, in the 
post- war years, separated teacher training from pastoral training. This 
article will now focus on the Theological Education at Fulton. 
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Ministerial training and theological education were always a part of 
Fulton. Soon after the commencement of the Fiji Training Institute at 
Buresala a book for the training of the ministers was printed in the Fijian 
language. This book provides an indication of the initial curriculum, 
which included Bible prophecy, studies of the books of the Bible, 
arithmetic, geography and physiology.In 1914, the curriculum was 
expanded with the addition of drawing and singing. The co-curricular 
industrial work was considered to be very practical, with ''entire work 
periods ... devoted to gardening, fencing, carpentry, boat-building, 
repairing, etc.”"^^ In 1917, the curriculum was reported to include regular 
school subjects like reading, writing arithmetic, EngUsh, geography, 
physiology, the Ufe of Christ and biblical prophecies. "^^By 1943 aU the 
classes were conducted in EngUsh except for the Bible classes for those 
who were going to be ministers in Fijian-speaking areas.'^^ 

Graduate records since 1949 document the evolution of Ministerial 
and Theological Education. InitiaUy there was a MUnisterial program of 
which the majority of graduates were males. From 1962 there was also a 
Bible Worker program of which the majority of graduates 
were female. 

In the late 1960s, as a result of rising standards, as evidenced by the 
estabUshment of both the Pacific Theological CoUege (1965) and the 
University of the South Pacific (1968), Fulton was registered as a secondary 
teacher training institution^^ and Vocational School for Commercial 
courses.^^ As a result of launching the two-year Secondary Education 
program, a new two-year Theology program was also launched,^^ which 
operated alongside the Ministerial and Bible Worker programs. 

The nomenclature of these awards changed in 1976 to Diploma in Theolog)/, 
Ministerial Certificate (later Certificate in Theology) and P>ihle Worker 
Certificate, In the next year or so. Dr Alex Currie revised the Diploma of 
Theology to a three-year program.^^ 
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In 1984 Pacific Adventist College (now University) in Papua New Guinea 
under the leadership of Dr. Ray Wilkinson commenced operation 
as the new degree and diploma granting institution for the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church in the South Pacific.^"^ The initial program was 
designed as two years of study for a diploma followed by two years’ 
field experience and a further two years of study for a degree.^^ The 
Church now considered Fulton as only a post- secondary educational 
provider as the certificates it offered—^in primary education, theology, 
business and secretarial studies—required a minimum entry level of 
only Form 5. Even though these radical changes were not of Fulton’s 
making, the institution was expected to be responsible for charting its 
new course. 

However, Fulton continued to attract into its college courses a 
significant number of students with more than the minimum Form 
5 entry level. Employers were also expecting students with increasing 
levels of education. Other concerns were also raised amongst people 
of the more-developed Eastern Pacific about traveling west to the 
less-developed Western Pacific for higher education. Not only was 
there the stigma of underdevelopment, there were also significant 
cultural differences. Stories abounded about life in Papua New Guinea, 
especially the need for a security fence around the campus. Additionally 
the cost of travel to Papua New Guinea was significant, and doubled if 
one wished to study for both the diploma and the degree. This became 
very expensive for mature students with families. Consequently, Fulton 
discovered that it still had a significant role to play in the Eastern Pacific. 
It responded by focusing on developing the academic quality of its 
offerings and raising entry levels. 

In 1987 the Accrediting Association of Seventh-day Adventist Schools, 
Colleges and Universities visited Fulton for the first time.^^ Established 
in 1928, the Board of Regents had been accrediting Adventist 
institutions within the United States since 1932 and beyond the United 
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States since 1970. Since 1936, Adventist colleges had been encouraged to 
seek outside accreditation to complement their internal denominational 
processes.Fulton’s initial term of accreditation was until the end of 
1990.^® This marked the start of rebuilding Fulton’s new identity. 

In addition to this, Fulton’s Theology Department, under the guidance of 
Dr. Arthur Ferch—the sponsor of Theological Education at the church’s 
South Pacific headquarters—sought membership and accreditation from 
the South Pacific Association of Theological Schools. The SPATS visit 
to Fulton in 1989 confirmed that the 3-year theology program offered by 
Fulton met the requirements for the Diploma of Theology, and SPATS 
accredited this program for a period of five years.^^ With this regional 
recognition, graduates from the Fulton diploma wotxld be eligible 
on academic grounds to enter the prestigious Bachelor of Divinity 
(Hons) offered by the Pacific Theological College in Suva.’^^SPATS has 
subsequently re-accredited the Diploma in Theology in 1995,2002,2007 
an d 2014.'^' 

As a result, Fulton was able to negotiate similar recognition for its 
theology program from Pacific Adventist College and the South Pacific 
Division Tertiary Education Board in November 1989. With this 
recognition, Fulton graduates were able to enter directly into the degree 
component of Pacific Adventist College’s Bachelor of Arts (Theology) 
program. This agreement also became the catalyst for starting a major 
revision of the denomination’s theological curriculum across the Pacific. 
The new curriculum designed a common core, which would be taught 
in a similar sequence, and contain only a limited range of institutionally 
focused electives to allow for contextual differences. The revised diploma 
curriculum was formulated in Suva in 1990 and formally adopted by 
the Ministerial Training Advisory Committee (Union Missions) in 
March 1991. The degree curriculum was adopted in March 1992. Fulton 
introduced the core curriculum in 1991 and Pacific Adventist College 
the following year.^^ This curriculum changed the characteristic two-year 
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diploma, two-year experience and two-year degree at Pacific Adventist 
College into a three-year diploma nested in the four-year degree, with 
the two-year work experience becoming optional. 

In 2005, as result of the ongoing development of a relationship with 
Pacific Adventist University regarding Primary Education, where from 
1999 Fulton offered the Bachelor of Primary Education on behalf of 
PAU, Fulton commenced offering the Bachelor of Arts Theology, also 
awarded by Pacific Adventist University. 

Also in 2005, the Seventh-day Adventist Church in the South Pacific 
established a Commission on Tertiary Education in the Pacific. This 
commission was in response to a number of trends in Adventist 
education, including the decrease in the numbers of students from 
the territory of the Trans Pacific Union attending Pacific Adventist 
University. Several factors contributing to these trends were identified, 
including changes in exchange rates, increases in air fares, reduction in 
sponsorships, increased competition from USP and UPNG and a lack 
of promotion in these countries. Concerns were also raised about the 
long-term viability of Fulton College in the light of the land issues 
and perceived declines in enrolment and employment opportunities 
for graduates. The task of the commission was to review the structure 
of the current Adventist tertiary education system in the light of the 
potential challenges and possible opportunities, and propose a revised 
structure and strategy for implementation of this new structure.^^ 

Although the commission recommended an integrated system under the 
umbrella of Pacific Adventist University, the final arrangement reflected 
an affiliation of institutions that focused on three key principles: the 
transferability of credits between institutions; quality assurance for 
the institutions; and developing synergies in resourcings^ In 2013, 
these arrangements were superseded by the creation of the Adventist 
Tertiary Network (South Pacific) which includes Avondale College 
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of Higher Education (Australia), Pacific Adventist University (PNG), 
Fulton College (Fiji), Sonoma Adventist College (PNG), Atoifi School 
of Nursing (Solomon Islands) and Mamarapha College (Australia). 

In October 2008, the Fiji Higher Education Promulgation was gazetted,^^ 
establishing the Fiji Higher Education Commission [FHEC]. Its mission 
was "'to ensure that higher education institutions pursue an indispensable 
level of quality, excellence and relevance in higher education that is 
globally competitive and internationally recognized.”^^ The FHEC was 
also to work in conjunction with the Fiji Qualifications Council to provide 
a national qualifications framework to ensure international recognition 
for accredited Fijian qualifications,^^ In the light of the Higher Education 
Regulations 2009, gazetted in November 2009,^^ the FHEC established 
a process to accredit institutions. Institutional accreditation is a two- 
stage process: recognition and registration. Program accreditation 
of accredited institutions is a subsequent step. The Fijian process has 
run parallel with similar developments by the South Pacific Board of 
Educational Assessment (now the Education Quality and Assessment 
Program of the South Pacific Community) and its development of the 
Pacific Register of Qualifications and Standards for the South Pacific 
Community. 

The FHEC recognised Fulton in December 2010 and registered Fulton 
as a University College in November 2012. Subsequendy Fulton realigned 
its curriculum to match the volume and complexity of its awards with 
the Fiji Qualifications Framework. In a similar process, the SPATS 
Accreditation Commission also realigned its standards and processes 
with the standards and processes of national agencies. 

As a result of this, Fulton has submitted documentation for the awards 
of Bachelor of Theology Honours, Bachelor of Theology and Diploma 
of Theology, as well as a Postgraduate Diploma in Theology and a 
Graduate Diploma in Theology. In April 2015, the Fiji Higher Education 
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Commission accredited the Diploma of Theology and recommended it 
be placed on the Fiji Register of Qualifications as a Level 6 award. The 
accreditation of the Bachelor of Theology and other awards is still in 
process. 

In the last 65 years, Fulton has graduated over 3,300 graduates, of 
which 635 have been in Theology or a related area. Of these eighty 
five percent have been for denominational employment of which only 
five percent have been female. Interestingly, of the other fifteen percent 
of lay training graduates, twenty percent have been female. By far the 
largest ethnicity has been indigenous Fijians, followed by Samoans, 
Solomon Islanders, Tongans, Ni Vanuatu, French Polynesians, Fiji 
Indians and i-Kiribati. 

Conclusion 

In many respects, the development of Seventh-day Adventist 
Theological Education in Fiji is similar to the journey of other mission 
schools as they responded initially to the requests of the population 
and subsequendy to the requirements of the government. At times, 
Fulton was a trend setter. At other times, its development ran parallel 
with that of similar institutions. It remains unique in the Fijian context 
as the only church-sponsored institution that has retained both teacher 
training and pastoral formation within the same institution. 

Fulton continues to implement the philosophy of Adventist education 
with a holistic approach to education as a unique characteristic of its 
product. Students are encouraged to develop spiritually, intellectually, 
physically and socially. The integration of faith and learning, along with 
theory and practice, remains a core value of the institution in both its 
curricular and co-curricular functions. Fulton continues its tradition of 
adopting good practice to ensure a quality product. 
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Graduates throughout Fulton’s history have made significant 
contributions to the church and the community within and beyond the 
Pacific. Although the name of John Fulton remains connected with the 
institution, the work of the many unnamed faculty and staff who have 
contributed to the development of Fulton’s graduates and the operation 
of the institution for more than a century must also be acknowledged. 
Whatever changes may occur, Fulton will continue its century-long 
commitment to holistic education of Pacific Islanders for service to 
their church and community. 
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Motu ma le Taula: Towards an Island 
Be ’ Hermeneutics 



Mo^u ma le Taula as Errantry? 

Motu ma le taula is an island saying associated with 
the paopao (canoe) lagoon-life.^ Motu is ‘detached’, ma 
le is ‘from’ and taula is ‘anchor.’ Often in the islands, the 
canoe is homed in the lagoon. However, when a canoe 
is detached from anchor, it is often seen as misfortune, 
vulnerable to the deep’s chaotic mystery and turbulence. 
Usually the canoe is detached due to strong forces of 
currents. Sometimes it is the carelessness of those 
anchoring the canoe. But what is clear is the family 
fear that currents might push the canoe to a “forced 
crossing” from lagoon to the moana (deep).^ Moana 
is sometimes interpreted as a threat, an enemy of the 
canoe’s comfortable home life. 

Used in Samoan oratory, the phrase signifies the 
community’s phobia of ‘lost from the stability’ of 
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mainstream institutions and central principles and practices. This phobia 
is associated with two forms. The first is identity.’ When someone 
leaves the stability of home to migrate or to find home at a new place, 
that person is usually referred to as motu ma le tauluy a ‘detached canoe’. 
Hence such a person is no longer a ‘full home breed’ attached to what 
is usually called the traditional centre of knowledge and wisdom - the 
‘home’. Usually in such homes, knowledge and wisdom is disciplined 
by a must be principle: You must be an obedient person. You must be a 
churchgoer. You must be an ambassador of culture. You must be a servant 
to your family with all your might and all your strength. To live outside 
of these principles could be termed ‘homeless.’ Homelessness here does 
not mean without a shelter. Rather it means ‘less homing’ in traditional 
home principles. In this regard, one can become homeless in his/her 
own home. An islander can live within the stability of home but stiU be 
called a motu ma le taula. 

The second is ‘being.’ A motu ma le taula person is usually referred to 
someone who challenges the boundaries between ‘traditional’ and new 
beliefs and practices, whether it familial, cultural, religious, or theological. 
In this sense, motu ma le taula is interpreted to mean the opposite of 
‘being’ associated with what is traditional. Departing from tradition can 
mean ‘nonbeing.’ Particularly, the old people fear that departure could 
mean independence, neglecting the mainstream institution, ignoring 
accepted principles, and loss of culture. Hence, both aspects of motu ma 
le taula are inextricably related to errantry. 

Up until today, the bible is perhaps the most influential literature in 
shaping island life in its social, political, economic, and the religious 
aspects. Hence, interpretation of the bible is crucial in transforming 
the islander’s understanding of the world. This article argues that for 
many years, island readers have been trained to read and interpret the 
bible within rules and principles of the empire.^ Theological institutions 
in the Pacific are the breeding grounds for these imperial rules and 
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principles. The result is the restricting of hermeneutics to work within 
traditional scientific methods without an appreciation of island creative 
imagination. Indigenous and contextual theologies were introduced 
to the Pacific islands since the 1960s. However, imperial methods of 
interpretation continue to dominate island hermeneutics. 

This article argues that a hermeneutical becoming for island 
interpretation is for the island mind to be 'creatively active’ in the 
interpretive process. To be creative, we have to be imaginative in order 
to bring to mind things that are not present in our senses and develop 
them into original ideas. The result of creative imagination is innovation 
where the thinking process is put into practice."^ For this to happen in 
theology, a hermeneutical motu ma le taula is an imperative where island 
readers are encouraged to go beyond notions of totality in theology and 
hermeneutics, letting the new currents suggested by Catherine Keller 
lure oneself to the moana (deep) where notions of fluidity, movement, 
resdessness, and unpredictability could be creatively employed to renew 
hermeneutics in the islands.^ It will be argued that a hermeneutical motu 
ma le taula is not at all evil. Rather it is a way of becoming for island 
hermeneutics. 

The Domestication of Hermeneutics 
For a long time, island interpretation has been anchored in a traditional 
imperial lagoon of hermeneutics, disciplined by a must he principle. 
It was assumed that in order to achieve an accurate interpretation of 
a text, in particular, the biblical text, one had to employ the imperial 
"rule.” That is, island readers must begin from the "inside coming to the 
outside”. Any investigation of the text must begin from the "intention 
of the author” or the "socio-historical context of the author or text”. It 
is only then that one can come out to "apply” this investigation to his/ 
her context. This has been a "rule” that shaped contextual theology in 
the Pacific. Despite considerable efforts since the 1960s to introduce 
indigenous and contextual thinking, island theologians still believe 
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that the island context is the last (in the application) to be considered 
in the interpretation process.^ To begin from the island context is 
usually termed ^eisegesis^ot ^reading into^ text. To do this is to introduce 
‘"prejudices” into the text, a deliberate transgression of the “rule”. But 
this is just one rule among many others that rule the structuring of our 
lives daily. According to David Graeber, our way of thinking has been 
structured by a ‘utopia of rules’ that when we don’t conform to certain 
rules, we become idiots amongst other people.^ 

Hermeneutics has been working within the assumption that islanders 
need to know, understand, and be able to interpret the bible that they 
wouldn’t if left to their own devices. To do this, many islanders have 
been lured to conform to the rule that prejudices or presuppositions 
are not allowed in our reading process because they are tainted with 
false judgments that can harm the meaning of the text. ‘Prejudice, in 
German legal terms, refers to a provisional legal verdict before the final 
verdict is reached and read out.® Such provisional verdicts affect the 
final judgment adversely. This sense of ‘false judgment’ and ‘harm’ are 
the most adverse affects that a prejudice could impose on a judgment. 
In interpreting a text, readers should prevent false judgments that can 
harm the truth hidden in the text. This classification of prejudices and 
presuppositions with errantry and falseness was for many years part of 
the interpretive process in the islands. I remember an island lecturer in 
biblical studies at the theological institution where I was trained. He used 
to tell his students: “Do not read into the text. That is the golden rule of 
interpretation.” For many years, this “rule”, as Kevin Vanhoozer argues, 
“rules them all.”^ 

This idea of guarding hermeneutics from prejudices or presuppositions 
goes hand in hand with the empire mission of Christianizing the islands. 
The empire idea of salvation emphasized island culture as conditioned by 
‘errantry’, totally deprived and therefore in need of being rescued. Hence 
islanders needed to be rescued from their own cultures and traditions 
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because they are sinful and corrupted. That is why reading into the text 
is not an option. For many years, island theologians have guarded this 
reading method. They argue that reading into the text could result in 
either the ‘death of the author,’^® the Violation of the text’s integrity,’^^ 
or romanticizing of the island’s impure culture - a process that might 
result in tainting the purity of Christianity.^^ Hence interpretation is 
safeguarded if it is homed within the traditional imperial lagoon of 
hermeneutics. 

In many theological halls in the Pacific, more and more islanders have 
taken over from the empire the task of teaching students not only how 
to do contextual theology, but also how to interpret. This is a good 
sign that the Pacific is now steering its own hermeneutical movement. 
However, while hermeneutics is finally in Pacific hands, the problem 
now intensifies as never before. Island interpreters stiU prefer to stay 
within the stability of the traditional imperial lagoon. They continue 
to encourage the must be principle and also enforce the imperial “rule.” 
Questions then arise. Why is it so hard for islanders to depart the 
traditional imperial lagoon of hermeneutics? Why is the imperial “rule” 
so convincing? 

While answers vary, perhaps the most dominant answer is that ‘truth’ 
is objective. In the tripartite relationship of author, text, and island 
readers, the latter only plays a minor role in finding that truth. While 
this truth (often called the ‘universal truth’) should be firstly explored 
and investigated, the contexts of the island readers are considered to be 
the last in the process. Thus, meaning is a “given”. Islanders therefore 
end up accepting an interpretation of history that labels them as 
primitive and unproductive, that silences the islanders, and promotes 
foreign models and methods of interpretation as the only reliable ones. 
The overall purpose of this action is to eliminate any prejudices and 
presuppositions in the reading and interpretive process. 
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This idea of disciplining islanders within the prescribed hermeneutical 
rules and principles has encouraged the domestication of hermeneutics 
within a stable imperial lagoon of hermeneutics. The purpose is to keep 
islanders under control, to control their knowledge and way of thinking. 
It territoriali 2 es hermeneutics and silences the voice of the island readers 
in creatively reconstructing their history and way of life. It also promotes 
a top-down interpretive process controlled by rules. As a result, notions 
of coercion, territorialization, linearity, and stasis seem to dominate 
island hermeneutics. Postcolonial theology should reconfigure its focus 
from external to internal. It is not the external imperial rule that needs 
transformation, but rather the internal structures of imperial knowledge 
that have influenced the island way of thinking. 

Moanaphobia in Hermeneutics 

In the islands, especially in Samoa, Christians favour a theology that 
centres on demonizing the deep. In the Samoan bible, moana translates 
the ‘face of the deep’ in Genesis 1:2. Whether this translation was 
deliberately suggested by European translators of the Samoan bible 
to represent the chaotic face of the deep can be debated. However, 
what can be affirmed is that the use of the word moana in the Genesis 
translation introduces the idea that moana symbolizes ‘evil’ and ‘disorder.’ 
Since then, islanders have often interpreted the Genesis moana to exist 
outside of God’s creative order. Since then, island hermeneutics has 
been a victim of moanaphobia (fear of the moana)^ that outside of order 
and stability is errantry. Hermeneutics has to make sure that theological 
discourse is related to order, linearity, and totality. Hence to introduce 
presuppositions into a text is to go outside of order. Such is errantry. 
According to KeUer, this kind of emphasis pushes to identify anything 
fluid with a revolting chaos, a nothing to be ignored.^^ 

For example, God was introduced to the islands as immutable 
(unchanged). So that the empire mission could completely bury island 
polytheism and ‘save’ islanders, the theology of God was engineered 
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into a notion of totality where God has to be immutably powerful. 
As a result, says one islander, ''God was seen as an alien, superior and 
majestic Being who is distanced from all.. 

This follows that if God is immutable, therefore he is also impassible 
(does not suffer). For God to suffer means he is not God. Hence 
God has to be kept beyond the world, culture and suffering. These 
symbols of God invited theological and hermeneutical discourse to be 
bathed within the imperial lagoon that nurtures the totalitarian divine 
images of God and repressive methods of interpretation. Hence they 
nurtured an "ideological captivity” that continues to shape theology 
and hermeneutics in the Pacific. To depart from the imperial lagoon 
that nurtures these symbols is to be in errantry. For a long time, 
islanders were territorialized in the imperial lagoon, disciplined by 
the must be principle, and were taught that totality is good while risk, 
chaos, turbulence and errantry are not theological and hermeneutical 
possibilities. 

Pacific theologian Winston Halapua passionately revives the uniqueness 
of the moana as a paradigm that has the potential to propose meanings 
for Pacific theology and hermeneutics. From the perspective of this 
moana worldview, Halapua argues that he wants to take "seriously with 
deep passion the gift of the moana which constitutes over seventy 
percent of the area of this planet earth.”^^ Honouring that purpose, 
he not only proposes the rhythm of interconnectedness of the world 
moana as a pointer to well-being,^^ but also the dynamic movement of 
the moana can be a significant paradigm to assist in proposing alternative 
methods for encounters.^^ This newness in approaching moana has been 
celebrated in Pacific theology and hermeneutics during the last few 
years. 

However, in many of Halapua’s moana writings, he seems to fear 
stepping into the complex mystery of the moana. Hence the notions 
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of chaos, disorder, irregularity, and the moana^s resistance to being 
‘‘^captured by the cycles of clock and calendar”^^ are hardly addressed 
as possibilities. As in the Samoan saying ana nei seetia oe i le main o le tai 
taeao, meaning 'do not be tempted by the calmness of the morning tide,’ 
it reminds us that the movements of the moana cannot be controlled or 
predicted. This unpredictability of such aquatic space offers both life 
and death, hope and risk, calmness and turbulence, order and disorder. 
In our case, a moanaphobic hermeneutics is one that is one-sided, that 
only employs the former and neglects the latter. Any hermeneutics that 
privileges the calm over the storm will lead the Pacific to what Graeber 
calls the 'dead zone of imagination.’^^ 

Celebrating both makes theological and hermeneutical activities terrifying 
and risky, yet also exciting and becoming. It strengthens the creative 
ability of the islanders to go further into their hidden unknown senses 
and imagination. Isn’t moanaphobia an ideological captivity which silences 
us islanders in our theology and hermeneutics? Halapua’s moana theology 
has been too much territorialized in the 'calm’ that it misses promoting 
newness in reading the bible and interpreting Christian doctrines. De- 
territorialization takes seriously the ideas of risk, turbulence, chaos, 
disorder, and errantry offered in the moana movements if newness is 
the purpose of the reading and interpretive process. This is integral to 
theological and hermeneutical becoming in the Pacific. Can we renew 
island hermeneutics by proposing an interpretive process that takes 
seriously both risk and hope, life and death, calmness and turbulence, 
celebrating its unpredictability and open-ended conclusions? That we 
should now turn to. 

Grounding a Hermeneutics” 

While theology needs to be de-anchored from notions of totality and 
stasis, hermeneutics needs to be de-anchored from the grip of the utopia 
of rules and the principle offered by the empire that now dominate 

interpretive processes. Brrantry should not be seen as evil. Brrantry, as 
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Keller contends, ‘'for all its chaotic risk, is not evil.”^^ Too often when 
island readers detach themselves from the imperial lagoon guarded by 
mainstream methods of interpretation, the message of possibility is 
often overshadowed by an accusation of transgressing the boundaries. 
The question is: Could a hermeneutical motu ma le taula offer insights for 
theological articulation in the islands? 

1 therefore start my hermeneutical motu ma le taula by stepping outside 
of the ''must be hermeneutics” nurtured by the imperial rules. I want 
to propose a "let he hermeneutics.” A "let be hermeneutics” takes on 
the moana mischievous movements and its unpredictability as tools for 
the interpretive process. A "let he hermeneutics” celebrates both risk 
and hope, life and death, calm and turbulence, and the longing for the 
possibilities of hope. This holistic way of dealing with hermeneutics is 
celebrated elsewhere in island life. In the island worldview, life is holistic. 
Risk and hope, life and death are all part of one reality. For example, 
life includes both “living” and “dying.” Death is not the cessation of 
existence as introduced by outsiders. Living and dying are all part of 
what we called “life.” Death makes no difference to existence. Thus, 
community in island worldview means “cosmic-community” where the 
living and the dying are all included.^^ Cosmic-community is my preferred 
term for the community of faith. In this community, relationship does 
not end in living. It continues on even when someone dies. 

The proposed "let he hermeneutics” is a /y&^6>-hermeneutical approach 
based on the nature of God. Walter Brueggemann suggests that in 
creation, the God of Christianity “speaks not of must he but of let hel'^^ 
Thus, “God gives permission to creation to be.”^^ This "let be'' springs 
from the being of God who is relational and dialogical.^"^ In the Pacific, 
dialoguing is talanoa. If the nature of God is that of talanoa, then this 
is not a coercive God who rules us with a 'must he' principle, but rather 
a God who honours and respects our own diverse stories. For that 
reason, he lets us be. God does not like totality. For this "let he" to be 
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possible, God embraces diversity in the creative process by separating 
day and night, land and water, and so forth (Gen.l:4f). Lee Humphereys, 
in a similar manner, suggests that the character of God in the book of 
Genesis is one of openness and fluidity, who moves from being a partner 
who walks with humans in the cool afternoon, to being someone who is 
behind the scenes revealed in the dreams, giving space to the faithful to 
be creative.^^ God’s mentality is a ‘‘let hi' mentality. 

I want to take this divine “let he" mentality further in the light of the 
Triune God. In Trinitarian theology, the "‘let be” mentality of God is 
couched in the divine relations of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. The 
Trinity is not only about uniting. Those who emphasi2e unity at the 
expense of diversity and of particularities in the Trinity run the risk 
of enforcing totalitarianism and the “must he" principles. Likewise those 
who emphasi 2 e particularity at the expense of unity run the risk of 
enforcing individualism. The Trinity holds "unity and diversity’ together 
in an inextricable fashion. The unity of the Trinity comes only from the 
inclusive and reciprocal self-giving relationship of the three particular 
Persons of the Father, Son, and Spirit. 

Jesus Christ is the key to understanding God’s “let he" way of life. In the 
Incarnation, God through Christ in the Spirit de-territoriali 2 es himself 
by "going beyond’ the must he of Godself where in our human thinking, 
divine totality is required by God to be God. However in Christ we 
see another story of God "being’ God through relationship. This is a 
divine act of motu ma le taula. This should be understood as an "inclusive 
and inextricable motu ma le taula' the whole of God was active in 
relationship. The cross is the culmination of the divine motu ma le taula 
where God disenthralled himself from totality to save us. Therefore the 
“let he" mentality of God is not individualistic, but communal. Through 
Christ, God took the risk by immersing Godself in our darkness, our 
chaos, our errantries, our disorders, and our sinfulness. By doing so, 
fullness of life was restored, and possibilities of hope reali2ed for us all. 
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This is a 'being-in-the-world’ divine model of hermeneutics. 

Implicating a be Hermeneutics” 

If hermeneutics could be drawn from the unpredictable movements of 
the moana and grounded in the ‘‘let hi'" life of God, then it invites us to see 
it in a new way. We need to challenge the stability of the imperial lagoon 
and its restricted hermeneutical methods through a trans-hermeneutical 
journey, a journey to “go beyond,” to discover, to imagine, and to be 
creative. Such a journey could be daunting, but it could also be a way of 
becoming for island hermeneutics. 

As discussed before, one of the issues that continue to territorialize 
island readers in the imperial lagoon of hermeneutics is the errantry 
associated with presuppositions. Could our hermeneutical motu ma le 
taula rehabilitate the concept of presupposition? Can there be positivity 
in our presuppositions and prejudices? 

According to Gadamer, a presupposition should not be limited to 
falseness. However “part of the idea is that it can have either a positive 
or a negative value.”^^ It is negative when island readers stubbornly ignore 
the worlds of the authors and text, concentrating wholly on his/her own. 
A talanoa between the three life-worlds (authors, text, island readers) is 
imperative to reconstruct meaning. But it is the world of the island readers, 
through the working of the Spirit of Truth, that ‘initiates’ the talanoa 
process through questions and answers from their contexts. The Spirit 
not only guides island readers to the Truth of God revealed in Jesus Christ, 
but also corrects them in the light of such Truth. If that is the case, then 
island readers are allowed to go into the text with presuppositions: their 
stories, questions of faith, issues, and expectations of the meaning. The 
Spirit works to prompt meaning and direct those questions of faith in 
the interpretive process. As island readers, we have to be aware of our 
own biases so that texts such as the bible can present itself in all its 
otherness and thus correct us against our presuppositions. Gadamer is 
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not clear how to protect ourselves from our own biases, an issue that was 
clarified by Paul Ricour in his 'hermeneutics of suspicion.’ 

Hermeneutics is not 'only’ about unlocking the 'intention of the 
author’ or 'the fixed meaning of a text’ nor 'only’ about deployment 
of rules and principles to interrogate a passive text. That is too much 
of a 'standardization’ of hermeneutics, if we use Ken Robinson’s 
terminology.^^ Rather it is about an attempt to understand how our 'being- 
in-the-world’ could be understood interpretively prior to adopting any 
principles and rules. If that is the case, according to Gadamer, then any 
denial of presuppositions is also a denial of our situated and conditioned 
understanding. Gadamer believes, to use Porter and Robinson’s words, 
that "to claim a presuppositionless starting-point...reflects an attitude 
that cannot succeed except in a Limited manner.”^^ 

In the islands, what conditions a tagata (person) is his/her tudtagata 
(community) As an island reader^ his/her identity cannot be separated 
from the community. This is premised in the fact that a tagata is not 
just an individual. Tagata is communal.^^ Being is "being-in-community.” 
Within the tagata "is” the tudtagata {tudtagata includes, father, mother, 
extended family, village, land, sea, ancestors, family titles, spirits, and so 
forth). Tuatagata means tua atu o le tagata (deep within the 
person).It alludes to the fact that "deep within the person” is the whole 
community. In other words, when island readers read or interpret the 
bible, the community is also present, participating in the process. Thus 
island readers are communion-centric readers. They read as community 
and with the community. So if an island reader wants to find his/her 
'element’ (hermeneutical obsession or theological passion), it should not 
be a mere individual process apart from the community as Robinson 
seems to suggest, but rather a process entrenched in the life of the 
cosmic-community.^^ For an islander, understanding occurs within a 
larger historical context. Part of that historical context is 'language’. 
Employing island vernacular is a vital tool for enabling and empowering 
this transition from the 'must be' to the 'let be' hermeneutics. 
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In theological hermeneutics, island readers challenge biblical and 
theological texts and likewise these texts must also challenge island readers 
and their cultures in a dynamic and transformative way. The cross of 
Christ, the symbol of the divine motu ma le taula, should be at the centre 
of our correcting, suspicion and retrieval process. But it is the Spirit 
of Truth who is the director of the suspicious and correcting process. 
Because the cross is the symbol of divine motu ma le taula^ it also points 
us towards a cyclical interpretive and reconstruction process that is never 
ending and open-ended. 

Concluding Remarks 

A ''let be hermeneutics” challenges the must he principle that dominated 
theology and hermeneutics in the islands for a long time, a principle that 
continues to encourage notions of stasis, territoriali 2 ation, and rules, in 
the island interpretive process. A "let be hermeneutics” proposes a motu 
ma le taula interpretive process that encourages imagination, creativity, 
and innovation. Such process encourages students and theologians to 
disenthrall themselves from notions of totality that are no longer true or 
relevant towards appreciating diversity of knowledge, interests, passions, 
and being different in theological thinking. Ken Robinson rightly argues 
that we have to reframe our potentials if we need to think and act 
differently.^^ Because the reader is a communal reader, inclusive of the 
whole community, therefore being different means that we reread the 
same bible with different interests, passions, and horizons. That is a kind 
of reading that may lead islanders into a 'life zone of imagination’ and 
that is rooted in the Triune being of God where Jesus Christ is the key 
to understanding a hermeneutical motu ma le taula. 

Theological institutions in the Pacific islands and elsewhere are left with 
the task of encouraging a hermeneutical motu ma le taula where diversity 
is celebrated and the island mind is given the freedom "to be'' — "to be" 
imaginative, creative, and innovative. 
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^ Traditionally, a paopao is a canoe that is made fit for the lagoon. 
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^ In the islands, moana refers to the sea. But it is also a word that refers 
to the ‘deep’ in contrast to the shallow of the lagoon. 
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organization, or nation, that see their policies, rules, models, theologies, 
interpretation as the ‘only’ universal truth. 
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This fear of tainting the purity of Christianity is obvious in the 
many biblical theses by Pacific students in the Pacific Theological 
College library Many of these biblical theses often deny the 
importance of the student’s context as the initial horizon of 
interpretation. The present context of the student often appears at 
the end of the interpretive process - the ‘application’. 
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Pacific Theological College 
Celebrates Fifty Years 


Fifty years of providing quality tertiary theological 
education in an ecumenical community was celebrated 
at the Pacific Theological College in March this 
year, 2015. In the early nineteen sixties the Pacific 
Church leaders made the momentous decision to 
establish an ecumenical theological college and the 
foundation stone was blessed by the then Archbishop 
of Canterbury the Most Rev Dr Michael Ramsey on 
2nd March 1965. Three years later the first students 
were awarded Bachelor of Divinity, the first Bachelor 
degrees awarded by tertiary institution in the Pacific 
Islands. 

Unity in diversity, as well as much-needed theological 
education was at the heart of the thinking of those 
wise leaders, whose vision of a united Pacific Christian 
presence in the islands is yet to be fully realised. 



Tessa Mackenzie 

Tessa Mackenzie 
is currently the 
Chairperson of 
the Board of the 
Tacific Journal 
of Theology - a 
service she has 
voluntarily granted 
to SPATS 
for more than 
20years and 
continues to do 
so. The 2014 
SPATS Council 
acknowledges 
the enormous 
contribution she 
has made over the 
years. 
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Ecumenism, together with academic excellence and contextual theology 
are three core values that the College has maintained through the years. 
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The College aims to educate students to think critically, to respond to 
pastoral and social justice issues and to take responsible leadership in the 
region’s churches and nations. With this in mind, the College emphasises 
contextuality to ensure the relevance of all studies to the life situations 
of the Pacific Christians in the various island countries. Over the past 
half century there has been much change in our region, politically, 
economically, and socially. Some nations have achieved independence 
from colonial powers, some have struggled with internal strife. There 
have been serious issues of environmental damage that have grown 
through the years from the nuclear issues of the 1970s to the current 
deep concern over rising sea levels and climate change that threaten our 
very existence. Throughout this time the Pacific Theological College 
has developed Christian theologians and leaders, many of whom have 
been outstanding in their contributions to the lives of Pacific Islanders. 

The College offers a full range of tertiary degrees ranging from 
Certificate level, through Diploma, Bachelor, and Masters to PhD, in 
the theological disciplines of Theology, Ethics, Biblical Studies, Church 
History and Ministry that have formed the core of the college academic 
programme from the outset. They have been augmented in recent years 
through courses developed by the College’s God’s Pacific Programme 
and Institute for Research and Social Analysis, that offer studies is 
social analysis, leadership and management, peacebuilding, counselling 
in workshops that bring together participants from the different islands 
and the residential students. 

The aim has been to equip Island Churches with leaders and scholars 
of international academic standard. The teaching faculty includes 
theological scholars from far and wide including, over the years, from 
Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand, Norway, UK, USA, and from 
Fiji, Papua New Guinea, the Samoas, Solomon Islands, and Tonga. 
They come from a dozen different Churches each bringing with them 
their particular theological understandings and ways of worship. 
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thus providing a rich learning experience and academic excellence. 
Worshipping together in the College Chapel within a community of 
such diverse Christian backgrounds builds deeper understanding of 
the historical divisions within the Church and encourages respect for 
differences. 

The students come from more than twenty Pacific Island Churches 
that own the College. In the beautiful College Chapel, dedicated to the 
memory of early island missionaries, students and faculty take turns to 
lead the worship in the ways of their own Churches, and they deliver 
homilies and sermons. In the classroom there are opportunities for 
discussion and critical thinking. When there are practical working bees, 
aU contribute together. 

The theological differences between the Churches from which students 
and faculty come are matched by the diversity of our island peoples 
and those from outside the region. Students and faculty learn from 
each other’s experiences of political, economic, and social justice issues, 
and in addition there are opportunities to learn to appreciate and share 
cultural diversity through occasional evenings of cultural entertainment 
and talanoa. 

Not far down the road from PTC is the Pacific Regional Seminary of 
the Catholic Church. PTC has a cordial relationship with this sister 
institution, that is affirmed annually on the rugby field and in shared 
feasting and entertainment, and of course talanoa round the kava bowl. 
PTC is a unique example of ecumenism in action. 

Where are the students who have graduated over the years? Many went 
on to become faculty in their individual Church Theological Colleges in 
the islands and in Australia and New Zealand. And some, after further 
study have returned to the faculty team here at PTC. They have become 
Leaders of the Churches and even national leaders. They have been, and 
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are the theologians and the thinkers of the Pacific Islands. 

The first doctorate was awarded last year in December 2014. Now with 
a dozen students working towards PhD, PTC is taking steps to become 
an Ecumenical Theological University. 

Exiting times lie ahead. A university means more scope for research 
and deeper understanding of the roots of the divisions in society and 
the Church. This will lead to more opportunities to heal the broken 
relationships between different religious groups. There will be more 
scholars to seek out the causes of the social ills and injustices that our 
people suffer and provide Biblically based Christian solutions that can 
address the systems that cause poverty and unequal distribution of 
wealth. There will be stronger Christian support for those who suffer 
prejudice because of differences and disease. Our Churches will be 
even better equipped to provide ethical leadership that is accountable 
and transparent. 

The 50th Anniversary of the Pacific Theological College was celebrated 
on Friday 6th March 2015 commencing with an Ecumenical Eucharistic 
Worship of Thanksgiving and Celebration. The College Chapel was 
fuU to capacity with a screen outside for the many who could not 
find a place inside. The rich voices of the student choir resounded in 
praise as they sang hymns from several different island churches in 
vernacular languages. The worship was led by the President of the Free 
Wesleyan Church of Tonga, The Rev Dr Finau Ahio and the eucharist 
was celebrated by the Chairman of the Congregational Christian 
Church in Samoa, The Rev Elder Tautiaga Senara. The Most Rev Dr 
Winston Halapua, Archbishop of the Anglican Church of Polynesia 
gave the address. Readers of the Scripture passages were The Rev 
Reirei Kourabi, Moderator of the Kiribati Uniting Church and the Rev 
Rusiate Tuidrakulu, General Secretary of the South Pacific Association 
of Theological Schools. The thanksgiving prayer was led by Mrs 
Ilisapeci Meo, former Coordinator of the PTC Women’s Programme, 
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and intercessions were led by Ms UUa Kroog, Regional Representative 
Pacific for Brot fur die Welt, a funding partner of the College. 

During the worship four honorary doctorates were conferred by the 
WCC President for the Pacific, Rev Dr Mele’ana Puloka, in recognition 
of outstanding long service to the ecumenical life and work of the 
College. The recipients were The Rev Elder Leatulagi Tuatau Fa’alevoa, 
Chairperson of the College Council; Ms Cynara Teresa Mary Mackenzie, 
Secretary of the College Council; The Rev Dr Traugott Farnbacher, 
Secretary for PNG, Pacific & East Asia at the Centre for Partnership, 
Development and Mission of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Bavaria; and the Rev Tevita Nawadra Banivanua, President of the 
Methodist Church in Fiji and Rotuma. 


Fro/p^ I to r: Fev. Tevita Nawadra Banivanua, Rev. Flder leatulagi Tuatau Fa^alevoa, 
Ms. Cynara Teresa Mary Macken^e and Rev. Dr. Traugott Farnbacher 
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Following Morning Tea in the fale, where pictures of past faculty, 
students and college events were displayed, the celebrations continued 
on the playing field of the College where a special bure had been erected 
for the Chief Guest, His Excellency, Ratu Epeli Nailatikau. President 
of the Republic of Fiji, and shelters enabled the guests to be seated in 
comfort as the sun shone brilliandy through the remainder of the day 
with only a short shower to bless the proceedings. Full Fijian ceremonies 
were performed by members of the college community to honour Ratu 
Epeli before he delivered his Address. This was followed by lunch, a 
parade of the 2015 College Community, and cultural entertainment 
interspersed with messages of greetings from Member Churches, 
Overseas Partners and friends. A relaxed dinner and music in the fale 
rounded off a very memorable and enjoyable occasion. 
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The Journey with the 
Pacific Theological College 


Rev. Dr. Edward 
Kolohai 

Currently, Rei^. 

Edward Kolohai is the 
Deputy Principal and 
Head of the Biblical 
Studies Department 
at the Bishop Patteson 
Theological College, 
Kohimarama, the 
Anglican Church of 
Melanesia. 


My name is Edward Kolohai and I hail from Ontong 
Java Atoll, Solomon Islands. I am Polynesian by race 
and a member of the Anglican Church of Melanesian 
(ACOM). I did aU my three degrees at the Pacific 
Theological College (PTC); Bachelor of Divinity in 
Ecumenical Studies from 2004 to 2006, Master of 
Theology from 2008 to 2009, and Doctor of Philosophy 
from 2010-2013. 

Upon entering PTC I brought with me the behaviour 
and mind-set of an Anglican. I was formed and groomed 
in such a manner that I almost did not accept any other 
faith traditions. However, my encounter with PTC is a 
blessing in which my personality, behaviour and mind¬ 
set were re-formed, re-groomed and re-shaped ready 
for the ecumenical task that lies ahead. The ecumenical 
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task is an endeavour that requires the participation of all Christians 
however, it is not an easy thing, for it requires mature spirituality, co¬ 
operate industry and sound learning. These required aspects have been 
reflected in the life and the programmes that PTC offers. By now, I have 
not only explored an Anglican spiritually, but also an added spirituality 
from the family of ecumenism. I urge those who are seeking to find 
ecumenical spirituality to pay a visit or get in touch with PTC. 

From 2004-2013 there is a total of nine years in which I have spent 
studying, participating and worshipping among the ecumenical family. 
For me this journey is not only a long one, but a worthwhile undertaking 
because it does not only prepare me for the task that lies ahead, but it 
is a preparation that caters for the whole family including my wife and 
children especially, for the mission and ministry of the church. I can say 
that PTC delivers a programme that is both academically and practically 
sound. 

The Pacific Theological College is perhaps the one and only institution 
in the region that delivers programmes that reflect the spirit of 
ecumenism. This is materialised in worship, work and study. This is 
evident in one’s encounter with different people from Oceania and also 
around the globe who come to work and study at PTC. The richness 
of diverse denominational spirituality, ethnicity, culture, tradition, and 
academic pursuit has impacted the lives of those who come through 
and especially myself and my family; we entered PTC as people of 
the Solomon Islands, and more especially as Anglicans, but left PTC 
as members of the ecumenical family of Oceania and abroad. The 
encounters with different people have reshaped our Uves and ministry. 
The academic and non-academic training we received from PTC is 
like a precious gift that we take back with us to the Solomon Islands, 
especially to the AngUcan church of Melanesia. 
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The Pacific Theological College has empowered stxidents through its 
training programs over the years and therefore, has produced a bunch of 
capable scholars at the Bachelor and Master’s levels who have become 
church leaders (Archbishop(s), Moderator(s), etc.) of their respective 
denominations, and Principals of the theological schools of the region. 
I believe that the school will continue to produce scholars at the doctoral 
level, and my word to the world is that PTC have proved itself in 
producing, and will continue to produce scholars who are academically 
sound, spiritually equipped, and ecumenically minded. 

The author Edward Kolohai of this article is the first recipient of the 
Doctor of Philosophy award (November 2014) from PTC; another 
chapter added to the life and development of PTC. I am very much 
honoured for this achievement, and also proud of PTC for its 
competitiveness in offering the PhD programme as any other established 
institution around the world. I would like to say vinaka vakalevu to the 
PTC community, especially, to the Principal - Prof Feleterika Nokise; the 
Academic Dean - Prof Holger Szesnat, who was my PhD supervisor; 
the faculty; students; spouses; children and aU those whom I have met 
at PTC. Second, I would like to thank my family (wife and children) for 
their patience and endurance — thank you all so much. 

May the Triune God be Praised and Honoured now and always. 
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A Preliminary Historical Survey 
of the Pacific Journal of Theology 


The 'Pacific Journal of Theology (PJT) has addressed 
key issues in the churches and societies of Oceania 
for decades. From overarching concerns with the 
purpose and identity of Pacific churches to social 
commentary focused on topics like political violence 
and reconciliation, environmental challenges and 
responsible stewardship, and gender inequality inside 
and outside of churches, PJT has long been the main 
source for theologically oriented scholarship and 
reflection in the region. 

In 2013 and 2014, as part of a four-year research 
project on indigenous theology in the central Pacific, 
I undertook a historical survey of PJT: its authors, its 
themes, its transformations. I have analysed aU of the 
issues in the journal’s history from #1 of the first series 
(1961) up to #47 of the second series (2012). It quickly 
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became apparent, as I moved through more than 5,000 
pages in total, that I needed to systematize the survey. As 
I compiled data I focused on scholarly articles, reports, 
substantial news items, and testimonies. (In this piece, 
I will refer to these major contributions as ''articles” 
regardless of genre.) I did not include shorter items such 
as editors’ introductions, letters to the editor, notices, 
book reviews, quizzes, questionnaires, Bible studies, 
prayers, poems, brief research progress reports, or lists 
of theses. These are, admittedly, significant omissions, 
and any thorough treatment of PJT's history will need to 
include this material in the future. Nonetheless, paying 
attention to the major contributions as I did, I have 
compiled a list of 520 articles—enough, I believe, for 
a fair if preliminary assessment of where PJT has been 
traveling intellectually. 


The purpose of this article is to answer two core 
questions. First, what social and geographical entities 
are most well represented? I am not referring to 
authors’ ethnicities. I mean the topics of articles: who 
gets written about the most? Who gets written about 
less often? And, considering the popularity (at least at 
elite levels) of discourse about the "Pacific Way,” how 
have understandings of Oceania as a coherent unit been 
represented over time in PJT? The second core question 
is: what common themes have emerged, and at what 
times? What did scholars talk about in earlier decades 
that they no longer talk about, and what new topics of 
discussion have emerged most prominently? 

This article is divided into two main parts. In the first, 
I offer a brief and partial textual history of the journal. 
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In the second, I address the core questions given above, presenting 
data and offering examples of notable contributions. I conclude by 
referring to other research findings that are not directly linked to the 
core questions but strike me as noteworthy. 

A Brief Textual History 

The first issue of the Pad/ii: Journal of Theology was published in 1961, 
a sign of growing interest in developing indigenous-led regional 
instimtions as the era of Pacific independence drew near. Such interest 
would also lead, during the decade, to the establishment of the Pacific 
Theological College and the University of the South Pacific, as well 
as PJT’s publisher, the South Pacific Association of Theological 
Schools (SPATS).’ From 1961 until 1966, PJT was published in Samoa. 
Beginning in 1967, the journal has been published in Fiji. Series 1 ran 
from 1961 to 1970; then, after almost two decades of hiatus, series 2 
began in 1989 and has run to the present. 

In both series 1 and series 2, the editors of earUer issues are of 
European heritage and are succeeded by editors of indigenous heritage. 
For example, in series 1, John Bradshaw (Malua Theological College’s 
principal at the time) edited the first six issues and was followed by 
John Wilton and Clarence E. Norwood, with Lopeti Taufa then taking 
over and editing issues 19 through 34, the conclusion of series 1. For 
series 2, Bruce J. DevereU edited the first three issues, followed by Kerry 
Prendevihe, Lydia Johnson-Hill, and Carrie Walker-Jones. After issue 13, 
every issue has had a guest editor. Guest editors have included leaders 
of the Methodist Church in Fiji (Ilaitia Tuwere, Tevita Banivanua), 
school faculties and/or their principals (Malua and Piula Theological 
Colleges in Samoa, and Sia’atoutai Theological College in Tonga), 
the Weavers women’s theological association as represented by TiUsi 
Bryce and Virginia Fornasa, and individual scholars including Tevita 
K. Havea, Kafoa Solomone, Ama’amalele Tofaeono, and Kambati 
Uriam. No editors were named for issues 42 through 45. PJT has had 
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an editorial board since its inception, and the board has presumably 
shaped the journal’s direction significantly. Since issue 13 of series 2, 
Tessa Mackenzie has served continuously as chair of the editorial board, 
as well as guest editor for issues 17, 23, and 31. 

As the journal developed over the 1990s and 2000s, it became notably 
inclusive. Many articles were written by theologians, but some came 
from church ministers who are not theologians, and others from scholars 
with doctoral degrees in anthropology, chemistry, demography, history, 
education, public poUcy, and religion, as well as from non-academics. 
In addition, speeches from public officials at church- or NGO-related 
events have often been published. Most authors whose religious 
affiliation is identified have been mainline Protestants (which is to say, 
not evangelicals, Pentecostals, or Mormons); Catholics are also well 
represented. Nearly aU articles have been published in English. Fourteen 
have appeared in French, most with an English translation. 

For a specialised regional journal, PJT has had respectable circulation 
since its early days. In just the third issue, from 1962, it was announced 
that ''The Circulation Manager is glad to be able to report that the 
number of subscribers is now 420” (No listed author 1962: 1). The 
journal’s physical appearance has generally shown high production 
values, although issues 25-34 in series 1 were typewritten rather than 
typeset. Unfortunately, PJT is not yet available online. 

Main Foci and Themes 

As mentioned above, two core questions emerged as I carried out the 
survey. These questions arose from my own research interests, and other 
scholars will find different ways to sort through the patterned textual 
history of the Pacific Journal of Theology, 

For the first question—^what societies/places, including Oceania itself, 
have been discussed most often in the pages of PJT ?—a qualification is 
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necessary. Deciding what counts as an article’s geographical focus is not 
always straightforward. Sometimes it is obvious: for example, Viliamu 
leh Leilua’s article from 1999, “Fasting—Samoan Rite?”, is not hard 
to classify. But sometimes it requires subjective judgment. If reference 
to a place is fleeting or tokenistic, I did not necessarily count it. My 
decisions about Listing social/geographical foci that are mentioned 
briefly in an article are ultimately judgment calls based on the article’s 
overall context. Simply mentioning a place does not mean the article is 
about that place; but I have tried to err on the side of inclusivity. 

The results of the survey are given in Table 1. As is immediately apparent, 
Oceania itself is, by far, the focus of the greatest amount of discussion 
in the journal. On the one hand, this makes intuitive sense. After all, on 
the first page of the first issue, Vavae Toma wrote in a Foreword that 
the journal’s “underlying theme wfll be the theological foundation of 
the life, witness and current problems of the Church in the Pacific,” 
a statement noteworthy for its inclusiveness mixed with definiteness: 
the foundation, the Ufe, the Church, the Pacific (Toma 1961). On the 
other hand, it must be mentioned that the way Oceania has tended to be 
represented has changed significantly between series 1 and series 2. In 
series 1, much of the discussion about Oceania has an anticipatory air, 
fed by excitement about regional institutional developments: the Pacific 
Conference of Churches and Missions at Malua in 1961 and its decision 
to create the Pacific Theological College (PTC); the Pacific Islands 
Christian Education Curriculum consultation in Suva in 1963; the 
subsequent creation of PTC in the middle of the decade (the college’s 
council first met in 1964; the foundation stone was laid in 1965; the 
school was formally opened in 1966);^ and the creation of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches and its first meeting at the Lifou Assembly in 
1966. Many of the early articles that focus on Oceania attend to these 
developments. Some articles in series 1 did begin to develop the kind of 
intellectual vision that would become familiar in series 2, with emphasis 
on contextuaUzation (such as Lale leremia’s article from 1967 on “The 
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Indigenisation of Worship”) and how Oceanic theology might fit into 
global theology (such as Cyril Germon’s article from 1963 which asks 
how Oceanic scholars might develop a ''Theology of Community, for 
which the rest of the world is groping”; he examines Fijian and Samoan 
ritual apologies \ibulubulu and ifoga, respectively] in light of 1 John 2:2). 
Overall, however, Oceania is represented in series 1 as a place that is 
coming together institutionally (with some late-colonial input) and is 
freshly facing the future. In series 2, the representation of Oceania shifts 
in the direction charted most poetically by Epeli Hau’ofa as an expansive 
and inclusive place, long established, globally distinct and inherently 
interconnected. 
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PLACE 

COUNT 

Oceania 

242 

Fiji and Rotuma 

125 

Samoa and American Samoa 

81 

Tonga 

77 

None 

71 

Papua New Guinea incl. 
Bougainville 

55 

Solomon Islands 

37 

New Zealand 

33 

Tahiti Nui (French Polynesia) 

32 

Kiribati incl. Banaba 

24 

Kanaky (New Caledonia) 

20 

Vanuatu 

19 

Cook Islands 

12 

Tuvalu 

11 

Marshall Islands 

10 

Niue 

9 

Guam and Northern Marianas 

6 

Caroline Islands incl. Chuuk 

5 

Pohnpei 

4 

Nauru 

4 

Tokelau 

2 

Hawaii 

2 

Wallis and Futuna 

2 

Palau 

1 

Yap 

1 


Table 1. Social/geographical foci of 520 articles published in the Pacific 
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Table 1 also reveals that particular peoples and places are vastly more 
represented than others. It might not be a surprise that Samoa, for 
example, has more articles published about it than Niue, but the disparities 
are nonetheless striking. I was especially keen to compare these numbers 
with the numbers of theses written at the Pacific Theological College 
by students from particular nations. In an earUer survey (unpublished), 
I discovered that of the 277 Bachelor of Divinity theses and project 
reports written at PTC between 1968 and 2007, the greatest number (83) 
focused on Samoa, whereas only 46 focused on Fiji (including Rotuma 
and Rabi). Similarly, of the 125 Masters theses at PTC between 1988 and 
2007 that I tallied, Samoa again led, with 31 Samoa-focused theses and 
14 for Fiji. In the pages of the Pacific Journal of Theology^ by contrast, Fiji 
receives significantly more attention than Samoa (likely due to it being 
the journal’s home base), although Samoa is the second most discussed 
nation in the journal."^ 

But the spirit and character of a journal cannot be sensed simply by 
counting up the places on which it focuses. The data I have discussed 
above make it clear that the Pacific Journal of Theology has a historically 
strong vision of Oceanic unity and a tendency to discuss the central 
Pacific in particular. But what themes emerge? What is it that authors 
have felt most compelled to write about, discuss, and respond to? 

Perhaps the most notable theme throughout PJTi history is contextual 
theology (including contextual hermeneutics), the incorporation of 
social context and personal experience at the ground level of biblical 
interpretation and theological argument. Several issues in series 2 have 
been devoted to the theme, including numbers 13 (1995), 17 (1997), 27 
and 28 (2002), and 33 (2005; this issue focused on Melanesian contextual 
theology). Some of the best-known themes in Oceanic contextual theology 
have been publicised first in the pages of PJT. For example, although 
Winston Halapua’s model of “theomoana” (a Pacific understanding of 
theology in terms of oceans’ flowing interconnectedness) is well known 
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due to his monograph (Halapua 2008), Ilaitia Sevati Tuwere argued 
almost two decades earlier in PJT that changing understandings of 
the sea are a key resource for developing ''a Pacific Ocean Theology” 
(Tuwere 1990)^; and Tuwere’s initial development of the Fijian vanua 
(land/place and people) as a theological subject is seen in the pages of 
PJT as well (see, e.g., Tuwere 1989, 1991, 1992). The concept of Christ 
as a ''pig of God,” rather than a "lamb of God,” was evidently discussed 
informally at least since the 1970s (Callick 1977: 260; see also Solomone 
2000: 98-99), but it was a journal article by Ama’amalele Tofaeono 
(2005) that first elaborated the metaphor’s theological significance in a 
critical scholarly way In Pacific feminist contextual theology, Keiti-Ann 
Kanongata’a’s "Theology of Birthing and Liberation” was put forth in 
PJT in 1992.^ 

Another prominent theme in series 2 of PJT has been women’s role 
as Pacific Islands theologians (but see also Lamb 1964). Weavers, the 
women’s theological collective under the aegis of SPATS, was editorially 
in charge of issue 30 of series 2, and earUer issues focused on the themes 
of "Women in Church and Society in the Pacific” (number 7, 1992) 
and "Women’s Theology - Pacific Perspectives” (number 15, 1996, 
which included articles based on presentations from a Weavers meeting 
the year before).^ In addition to the well regarded work of Keiti-Ann 
Kanongata’a, J^Thas featured noteworthy work such as Ilisapeci (Lisa) 
Meo’s writings on women’s silencing and the politics of romanticising 
"culture” (Meo 1990, 1992, 1994, 1997, 2012)« and Seforosa CarroU’s 
(2010a, 2010b) on the experience of diaspora. Obviously, not all 
feminist articles have been written by women; for example, in 1999, 
Malua Theological College’s principal Otele Perelini published on "The 
Emancipation of Church Women” in light of Luke 13: 10-17. 

At a smaller scale, particular themes emerge due to historical 
circumstances. For example, twelve of the thirteen articles discussing 
Bougainville were published between 1990 and 1998, and most of them 
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focus on the crisis and attempts at reconciliation. The coups in Fiji have 
received comparatively littie attention, however, presumably because of 
the concerns of publishing analysis and critique with a political edge in 
a Fiji-based journal. 

Conclusion 

This is a preliminary and partial report on the textual history of the 
Pacific Journal of Theology. Simply counting numbers and listing themes 
does not come close to te llin g the full story of PJTi history, and I have 
not included some of the details that I have found most intriguing in 
my investigation so far: for example, the evolving thought of leading 
scholars such as Jione Havea and Nasili Vaka’uta as reflected in their 
multiple contributions; the noteworthy works of Euroamerican scholars 
who have taught at the Pacific Theological College, including Joseph 
Bush, Manfred Ernst, and Holger Szesnat; and the prominence of 
particular authors—Ilaitia Tuwere is PJT^s most published author, with 
14 works—and the durability of others: Bernard Thorogood published 
his first article in PJT in 1964 and his last one in 1995, with ten in all. 
Beyond the bits of data stands a larger question about PJT!^ uptake in 
the world of scholarship: who reads it and uses it intellectually, quoting 
it, citing it, and taking its agenda into new areas of thought. To date, the 
most cited article in PJT^s history appears to be Leslie Boseto’s ''Towards 
a Pacific Theology of Reality: A Grassroots Response to Winds of 
Change^^ (1994)."^ 

In taking the small first step of publishing this overview, I hope 
that scholars who are interested in the history of theology, and the 
intersections of culture and theology, find this a useful if admittedly 
rough map of some of the terrain that has been crossed. 
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Notes 


^ The publication of PJT by SPATS has been supported by grants 
from overseas institutions. I have not found any complete history of 
funding, but a snapshot from 1994 gives a sense of how far-flung the 
financial sources have been: that year, the World Council of Churches 
and organisations from Germany, Denmark, the Netherlands, Canada, 
the USA, and the UK were thanked for giving money to either the 
journal or to SPATS’s general funds (which “make the publication of 
this Journal possible”; No listed author 1994). 

^ On these developments, see respectively Germon (1964); Germon 
(1965); Carter (1966); and No Usted author (1966). See also Garrett 
(1997) for a useful overview of the era. 

^ Three aspects of this table need to be clarified. First, some articles 
have more than one social/geographical designation; for example, Doug 
Munro’s article from 2000, “The Humble leremia: A Samoan Pastor 
in Tuvalu, 1880—1890,” is counted for both Samoa and Tuvalu. This 
is why there are 885 social/geographical foci in 520 articles. Second, 
A listing of “none” does not mean no Oceanic sites are mentioned, 
only that they are not discussed substantially. In addition, articles 
designated “none” might focus on particular places, but not Oceanic 
ones. Third, two places that I am not including on the chart include 
Australia and Melanesia-characterised-as-a-single-place, as I did not 
have these categories in mind when I began the survey, and thus any 
figure I present would be an undercount. 

Tonga, which is well represented in PJT, has also been the focus of 
considerable scholarship at PTC, with 22 Bachelor of Divinity theses/ 
project reports and 18 Masters theses tallied in my survey. Papua New 
Guinea (including Bougainville), also well represented in PJT, has an 
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! 

uneven distribution in PTC’s scholarship, with only four Bachelor of 
Divinity theses/ project reports but an impressive 22 Masters theses. 

I ^Halapua (2008: 8) does acknowledge Epeli Hau’ofa’s influence in this 
regard. It must also be noted, however, that Albert Wendt had a similar 
! vision two decades before Halapua (see Wendt 1976). The key difference 
between Halapua and Tuwere—besides Halapua’s arch criticism that 
Oceanians ‘'speak not as people of the land” (2008: 54)—^is that Tuwere 
keeps his vision focused on Fiji and Oceania whereas Halapua envisions a 
global theology based on Oceanic dynamics. N.b., Tuwere has published 
I as I.S. Tuwere, Ilaitia Tuwere, Ilaitia Sevati Tuwere, and Sevati Tuwere; 
' in the bibliography for this article, I standardise the entries as “Ilaitia 
I Tuwere.” 

I 

I ^Not all authors in J^Thave endorsed contextual theology, however; see 
j the vigorous and sustained criticisms of Ma’afu ‘o Tu’itonga Palu (2002, 
2003, 2005, 2006). 

j ^ Weavers also produced an edited book based on their ongoing 

( discussions (Johnson and Filemoni-Tofaeono 2003). For an analysis 
of the work of Weavers in light of theologies of land, see Tomlinson 
! (2015). 

; ^ Meo has published as Ilisapeci Meo, Ilisapeci J. Meo, and Lisa Meo; in 

! the bibliography for this article, I standardise the entries as “Ilisapeci 

I Meo.” 

t. 

f 

^ Not aU bibUometric indices list PJT; my estimate comes from Google 
(• Scholar, which Usts nine citations of Boseto’s article. Curiously, none of 

I the sources that cite Boseto’s article are themselves in PJT; the majority 

‘ of the citations come in works by the historian Bronwen Douglas. I am 

grateful to Amy Chan of ANU for clarifying the matter of bibUometric 
indices. 
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“Meeting at the Crossroad” 

John 4:7-26 

(Sermon preached at the Pacific Theological College and Pacific 
Regional Seminary combined worship, Suva, Oct. 2014) 

The encounter between Jesus and the Samaritan woman, 
reported only in John’s gospel, is very challenging 
especially for a fellowship like ours. There are many 
existing interpretations of the text. Perhaps the most 
prominent is (1) the Christological interpretation which 
focuses on Jesus, (2) the feminist interpretation which 
focuses on the Samaritan woman. I want to propose an 
'island’ interpretation where the 'space’ of dialogue, 'the 
well’, is given weight. This space served as a crossroad 
for Jesus and the woman. 

When I was young, I remember in our village in 
Samoa there stood a well and a pool. Both stood at 
the centre of the village. Every day, villagers would 
draw water from the well and would bathe at the pool 
because we did not have tap water. Besides that, the 
well and the pool were also the 'meeting spaces’ where 
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the villagers dialogue, challenge each other, exchange their issues, raise 
questions, criticize their chiefs or their pastors. The village decisions are 
challenged loudly in this space. It is here that the villagers deconstruct 
and reconstruct their histories. Usually the voice of the people is heard 
at these places, especially the grassroots people. 

For islanders, any space where dialogue takes place is referred to as a 
crossroad. Analogically, the well and the pool became a crossroad for 
our village where the paths of voices and opinions overlap and cross 
each other, and therefore are critically analyzed and scrutinized. These 
spaces are where freedom of expression takes place. And surely after 
the exchange, the villagers are not the same anymore! Perhaps they will 
return to their particular spaces with transformed minds, some negative 
and some positive thoughts, some destructive and some with possibilities 
of hope. 

In many of the Pacific religious traditions, there are also spaces in villages 
that act as crossroads where the paths of the physical and the spiritual 
world intersect, a place of ultimate significance where the human and the 
divine come into dialogue. For islanders, these places are sacred because 
they connect the people to the heavens and to past ancestors. 

Due to mounting opposition to Jesus in Judea, he had to go to Galilee. 
And by going, he had to go through Samaria. There at the well he met 
a woman who came to draw water. Then the conversation started. It 
began with a simple request ^'Give me a drink” (v7), that simple request 
became a starting point for a heated exchange. It went from the history 
of national racial hatred where Jews consider Samaritans inferior and a 
Samaritan woman more inferior. 

The inferiority of the woman follows the Jew’s regulation that Samaritan 
women are ritually impure from birth (since they 'menstruate from the 
cradle’). Then to the gender wars where the woman expressed her anger 
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with perhaps men as a whole and the patriarchal system in her society 
where her whole life was jeopardi2ed by six men. Then to the religious 
hatred where the woman expressed concern about the monopolizing of 
religion by the authorities in Jerusalem. 7\11 of this happened at the well, 
a place with sacred and historical Hnks. 

Jesus knew that this exchange was not just about water. It came also 
from a woman who had a history behind her, a history of national, 
racial, religious and gender persecution -‘all put together.’ Jesus found 
himself in the middle of this problem and he had to bear the brunt 
of her anger about this troubled history. But what is important in this 
story in the first place is Jesus’ ‘willingness’ to dialogue with the woman, 
despite her personally immoral life. That willingness is called in Fiji, mo 
bole. A Willingness that comes from within the guts to strike a dialogue 
or to reconcile. That mo bole, that spirit of ‘willingness’ also brought 
us together here today. When this willingness, this mo bole fades, the 
encounter stops. 

Because of this willingness, it was Jesus who took the ‘first step’ to initiate 
the encounter, not the woman. At times we may hold back because 
history suggests that the dialogue is doomed to failure on account of 
ill-will and outright refusal to meet. Perhaps there is between us and 
our dialogue partners a contempt as deep and as old as that between 
Jews and the Samaritans. But with mo bole, taking that ‘first step’ despite 
making ourselves vulnerable to possible rejection there is a possibility 
that friendship can also be rediscovered. 

In the island worldview, in any dialogical crossroad, we must not be 
afraid to challenge and at the same time be challenged by others. In the 
story, Jesus challenged the woman. In return, the woman also challenged 
Jesus. 
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Jesus firstly challenged the greater than'^ of the woman. When 

Jesus said, ^Tf you knew the gift of Gof and who it is that is saying to you 
Give me a drink) you would have asked him, and he would have given you living 
water(v10)f the woman replied, '"Are you greater than our ancestor Jacob? 
(vl2). 

This ''greater than^' m^rit 2 i]ixy becomes an issue not only to the story, but 
also for John’s gospel as a whole. A litde further in chapter 6, the story 
responds to the question, 'Areyou greater than ourfather^ Moses?'^ (6:35). 
Further still in chapter 8, we read the question posed to Jesus, "Areyou 
greater than our father Abraham?'^ (8:53). This "greater than*^ mentality is 
somehow a crucial issue in John’s gospel. 

When Jesus spoke to her about the living water, the Samaritan woman 
probably recalled what she knew about the history of the well. She knew 
that it was the ''travelling well” (1 Cor. 10:4). The well was given to Jacob 
when he went from his father’s house towards Beer Sheba. Later the well 
was rediscovered by Miriam in the exodus days and the concept of the 
well travelled with her all the days of her life. Miriam became the symbol 
for Israel of one who carries the well in all her life. In other words, the 
well is sacred. The sacredness of the well is not so much because of its 
location, but because it is connected to their ancestor Jacob. The well 
connects the Samaritans to the past. For the woman, when she heard 
an offer of another water called 'the living water’ she heard a deliberate 
fracturing of that past connection. 

But isn’t Jesus perhaps offering a possibility to rethink the meaning of 
the well? Isn’t Jesus suggesting that he is the "travelling well”, a fluid and 
life giving well not fixed and cannot be bucketed by any religious system, 
or bucketed by any theology or confessional belief? Isn’t he suggesting 
that he is more sacred than the well or the ancestor who owns the well? 
That the well is only a symbol that points to a more living and dynamic 
water? 
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Isn’t Jesus suggesting that the ''greater than” mentality of the woman 
is wrong, that she needs to liberate herself from this "greater than” 
mentality to an "open mentality”?A mentality that later in chapter 17, 
Jesus prayed to the Father to open up their 'Father-Son relationship’ for 
the disciples to be part of 

For many years, the "greater than” mentality has destroyed ecumenism. 
We always think of our church as a "greater” well that is more sacred 
than the others. We often neglect the idea of an open church because 
we want to maintain that we are "greater than,” that our theology is 
"greater than”, our beliefs are "greater than”, our system is "greater 
than” and our roots are "greater than.” In the time of Jesus, the woman 
thought that she owned Jacob’s well. Today we think that we own the 
'living water.’ 

This idea of 'ownership’ is later on in the story challenged by the 
woman when the exchange touched the issue of 'worship.’ The woman 
returned the favour by challenging Jesus and the Jews for fostering a 
"greater than” mentality by centralizing worship in Jerusalem as if they 
'own’ God. She said, ^^butyou say that the place where people must worship 
is in Jerusalem'' (v20). Jesus reply was rather surprising. His reply was 
'decentralizing worship,’ or if you like, 'decentralizing religion.’ No 
longer is religion centralized in Jerusalem or in Gerizim because God 
'is’ Spirit. 

In other words, Jesus did not neglect the importance of Jerusalem or 
Gerizim as centres of worship. But he is also aware that any religion 
that focuses more on centralization in the exclusion of others is not 
doing justice to the nature of God, dynamic and movable. God is a 
dynamic flowing Spirit that moves beyond religious boundaries. Isn’t 
this a wonderful basis of ecumenism? 
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Where I live at PTC is a little stream beside our house. One day when 
I was working to weed out grass from our already dying banana plants 
because of the drought, I saw a pond in the stream, unmoved and very 
calm. As I continued to observe, bubbles emerged at the centre and 
created ripples that ebbed towards the margin of the pond. I marvelled 
at what I saw. With the waves ebbing towards the margin, the centre 
shrank because more of its water has now been decentred and shared 
to the margin. But when the waves reached the margin, I was marvelled 
even more that these waves returned back to the centre, and the moment 
the waves reached the centre, it not only filled the centre again, but these 
waves brought more volume of water to the centre than ever before. 
I did not know this before. What I saw was that the more the centre 
decentres itself, the more it is enriched and fulfilled again. 

The Pacific churches are very strong on the idea of 'centralization’, a 
legacy that goes back to the 19th century missions. I remember in Samoa, 
where stories of wars and clashes between the Catholic missions and 
the Wesleyan and LMS missions are documented all in the name of an 
ideology called ^'winning of the church. This ^winning of converts' 

ideology pushed us to be loyal to a 'church-oriented’ mission. Since 
then, this ideology divided us and made us think that we 'own’ salvation 
and others don’t. This ^winning of converts' ideology continues to fuel the 
"greater than” mentality which still lives in our religious bloodstreams, a 
virus that is destroying the hope of 'partnership in mission.’ Since then, 
we have become very exclusive. 

In the story, it was only when the woman opened up that she realized 
that she now met the divine, a being more sacred than Jacob. This is not 
an ordinary encounter. She took advantage of this meeting and turned 
it into an opportunity for a deep and Ufe-changing encounter. What she 
found when Jesus told her "He is the Messiah”, is that no longer is the 
weU the crossroad, but Jesus is now the crossroad where she meets God 
face to face. And in meeting the divine, she went back transformed and 
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renewed. What was even interesting was that she invited her village to 
'come and see’Jesus. And the village was also transformed. 

This invitation to 'come and see’ is an ecumenical invitation that is 
also witnessed today between PTC and PRS. In the story, after this 
invitation of 'come and see’, the village no longer excludes. Through 
the woman, the village became inclusive. They invited Jesus, they 
feasted and banqueted together, an event that had never happened 
before since their separation. The village became the protopq^e of an 
ecumenical church where Jews and Samaritans will all live in mutual 
love and respect towards each other. 

Wow! What a story of a 'fresh expression’ of ecumenism! Just like 
Jacob who met Rachel and was transformed into a people at the well, 
now the Samaritan woman meets Jesus and both she and her village are 
transformed into an ecumenical people. 

An original but stiU 'fresh expression’ of ecumenism is found in the life 
of Christ. For God to meet us, Christ has to be "lesser than” everyone, 
as Paul says in Philippians 2. This is a huge challenge to our "greater 
than” mentalities. Christ becomes the "crossroad” where we meet God 
face to face. And I call that - 'divine decentralization’ where God came 
out of himself to be with all people and all cultures. The cross that we 
share is the symbol of that 'divine decentralization.’ 

I pray that both PRS and PTC may become the symbol of Jacob’s well, 
that both may become crossroads for many to come to discuss, to 
argue, to dialogue, to appropriate, and to experience a divine encounter 
in order to propagate 'fresh expressions’ of ecumenism. Amen. 
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Book Review 


Na Vakatakila e Noda Kece -1 Vola Dusidusi 
(Everyone’s Apocalypse - A Reflection Guide) 

Author: Rev. Dr. Donal Mcllraith 

Published by: The Pacific Regional Seminary, Suva, Fiji 1995 
ISBN:978-982-342-002-8 

Reviewed by: Rev. Rusiate Tuidrakulu 

The book '"Na Vakatakila E Noda Kece - I Vola Dusidusi'] is the 2014 
translation into the Fijian /iTaukei language of '‘Everyone’s Apocalypse 
— A Reflection Guide”, that was published in 1995 by the Pacific Regional 
Seminary. The author. Rev. Dr. Donal Mcllraith originally wrote his 
English version as a series of articles in Pacific Catholic newspapers 
and published them in a book on request. His purpose was to make 
the last book in the New Testament, The Revelation of John or The 
Apocalypse, more accessible to people, especially those who see it as 
strange and too technical. 

Dr. Mcllraith is a bibUcal scholar and a member of the Society of St 
Columban. He is a faculty member of the Pacific Regional Seminary in 
Suva, Fiji and a long term PJT board member. He arrived in Fiji in 1989 
and has made himself familiar with the Fijian vernacular through his 
teaching and pastoral work. 
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The book is a thorough introduction to apocalyptic literature engaging 
readers in their own context and enabling them to understand the 
Revelation of John. Such work by Dr. Mcllraith is absolutely essential 
in targeting Pacific readers. The book is divided into short chapters 
with the text of the particular passage of The Apocalypse at the start, 
followed by information and commentary. Each chapter concludes with 
questions for further reflection. The chapters are illustrated with full 
colour reproductions of illustrations from the commentary of Beatus 
(d.789). Five appendices provide very useful additional information. 

The extra information in the appendices is helpful, in the author’s 
attempt to define ‘apocalyptic’ writings for his local readers. 

Dr. Mcllraith shares the abstract basis of the genre, approving a 
worldview in which mystical revelation, the heavenly world, and 
eschatological images play essential parts, and because The Apocalypse 
is so often misinterpreted. Dr. Mcllraith’s guide is very valuable. 

This excellent translation into the iTaukei language leads the way for 
more scholarly writings to be presented in the vernaculars of the 
Pacific Islands in a reader friendly form that can reach the people in the 
parishes. The iTaukei speakers will find the book a useful resource as 
well as non-iTaukei readers who will continue to find the EngUsh version 
very encouraging. It is indeed a huge aid and guide for the Fijian /iTaukei 
speaking audiences either beginner or expert, for when John’s images 
are understood, the risen Christ comes into mind fully aUve. 
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Information for Contributors 
Policy Statement 


The Pacific Journal of Theology is published twice yearly by the South Pacific 
Association of Theological Schools (SPATS). It seeks to stimulate theological 
thinking and writing by Christians living in or familiar with the South Pacific, and 
to share these reflections with church and theological education communities, 
and with all who want to be challenged to reflect critically on their faith in 
changing times. Opinions and claims made by contributors to the journal are 
solely those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect those of the Editorial 
Board or SPATS and its constituent bodies, nor of associations with which the 
authors are affiliated. 

The Editorial Board welcomes various kinds of writing that express an emerging 
Pacific theology. These may include: 

♦ original articles in the theological disciplines 

♦ articles relating theological thinking to Pacific cultures, 
contemporary issues and other academic disciplines 

♦ helpful material for pastors and church workers 
(liturgical, pastoral, educational) 

♦ artistic expressions of the Christian faith (poetry, visual 
art, music) 

♦ notes and reviews of books that are relevant for Pacific 
Christians 

♦ information about ongoing research in the theological 
disciplines in the Pacific. 
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Guidelines for Authors : The Editorial Board will consider for publication all 
manuscripts of scholarly standard and in keeping with the overall policy of 
the journal. Articles in English, French or Pacific languages will be considered. 
Poetry, photographs and black and white drawings are also welcome. 
Manuscripts must be previously unpublished and not under consideration for 
publication elsewhere. 


Review policy: Criteria for Acceptance : Following initial screening, papers are 
reviewed by two or more board members, using these criteria: 

• Relevance and/or currency of interest to the Pacific Islands. 

• Contribution to current debates. 

• Originality, balance, scholarship. 

• Argument, organisation and presentation, the final decision to publish is 
retained by the Editor and the Editorial Board, whgo may also suggest editorial 
changes for all articles submitted for publication. 


Submissions^ addressed to the Editor, PJf (see SPATS contact address, inside 
front cover), must comply with the following requirements: 


Maximum length 6000 words (book 
reviews 1000 words) including notes. 

Style: Australian Government 
Publishing Service, Style Manual for 
Authors, Editors and Printers, 5 th edn; or 
the 6th edn revised by Snooks & Co. 
and published by Wiley in 2002. 

Spelling: British (not American) spelling 
is preferred. Follows the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary. 

Notes : In the manuscript, all notes, 
commencing on a new page, must be 
double-spaced end- (and not foot-) 
notes. Notes should be 
substantive only not documentation. In 
the text, the identifier, if in superscript. 


should be outside the punctuation, like 
this: ^ If you use the Insert, Notes 
facility, the program will superscript 
for you. If you prefer to construct 
your list of notes manually, you will 
have to set the identifiers manually 
too. 

Alternatively, you may just indicate it 
in parentheses, thus: (1) In his case, 
you will have to construct your list of 
notes manually. 

Author and date referencing in text 
(surname date:page) e.g. at the end of 
a clause or sentence, (Ernst 1994:8); 
or, within a sentence, ‘Little (1996:212) 
notes that.’ 
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Reference list, commencing on a new page, 
of all (and only) cited references listed 
alphabetically by author and, within 
author, by date, title and publisher. 
Use italics for book and journal tides, 
single inverted commas and minimal 
capitalisation for article titles, and 
no markings for presented papers or 
unpublished texts. Chapters and articles 
should show page numbers. See Style, e.g.: 

Ernst, Manfred, 1994, Winds 
of Change: rapidly growing 
religious groups in the Pacific 
Islands, Pacific Conference of 
Churches, Suva. 

Little, Jeanette, 1996, 

‘. . . and wife: Mary Kaaialii 
Kahelemauna Nawaa, 
missionary wife and missionary’, 
in The Covenant Makers: Islander 
missionaries in the Pacific, eds 
Doug Munro & Andrew Thornley, 
Pacific Theological College & 
Institute of Pacific Studies at the 
University of the South Pacific, 
Suva, Fiji, pp. 210-34. 

Coper page: A separate cover page must 
include: title, author’s name, affiliation, 
postal, fax and e-mail addresses, and a list 
of any maps, figures etc. accompanying 
the text. Please include brief biographical 
data and a head-and-shoulders photo of 
the author, with any necessary information 
about the paper, e.g. details of where it 
was presented, in the case of a conference 
paper. 
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Maps. Tables. Diagrams, Graphs, 

Photographs: Indicate location in text 
and include the electronic copy for 
the material at the end of the file, 
each on a separate page; or in separate 
files; or submit camera-ready copies 
on separate pages. Publication will 
be b & w. Any necessary attribution 
notes and copyright clearances are 
author’s responsibility. 

Computer processing : MS Word 
preferred. 

Format : A4 paper, double or IV 2 
spacing, 5cm spaces all margins, 
font 11 or 12 point Times Roman, 
left aligned; all pages numbered 
sequentially at bottom of pages. 
Minimal formatting. Italics (or marked 
by underlining) may be shown where 
appropriate. Subheads: Bold, left 
aligned, minimal capitalisation. 
Sub-subheads: Italics, left aligned, 
minimal caps. A lot of formatting 
will have to change in the final layout 
so the less you put in the better. 

Electronic submission : E-mail 
attachments addressed to the editor 
at the SPATS e-address are the 
fastest. A 3.5” diskette or CD-ROM 
is also acceptable. The electronic 
file must contain all files relevant 
to the manuscript. If hard copy is 
submitted, it is helpful to provide an 
electronic file as well. 
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